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PRIivER  ?0R  TOM  ?A?i.iJiIRS  Wednesday,  DecemlDer  4,  IS 29 

UOT  FOR  PIELICATIOIT 

Spea::in"i:  Tine;     10  minutes. 

AMOUITCX'IEITT:    Last  week,  you'll  renemlier,  Heigh'oor  Thompson  described  his 
liome-raade  Thanksgiving  dinner.,    He  mentioned  several  vegetables  he  had  grow- 
ing in  coldfranes.    And  in  the  last  few  days  he's  had- numerous  inq"airies  about 
grov/ing  winter  crops  in  both  coldirames  and  hotbeds.     So  that's  what  he's 
going  to  talk  about  in  today's  PRIivSR  FOR  TOV/IJ  FA5I/IERS,  which  comes  to  you 

over   through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,    ITow. ...  neighbor  Thompson.. 

:)« ^    >|e  ^ 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  step  in       gardening  education  acquired 
from  associations  with  W.R.B,  v/as  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  coldframes.    A  few 
days  after  we  first  moved  into  this  neighborhood  W.R.B.  had  us  over  to 
dinner.    It  was  Just  about  this  time  of  year — early  in  December.    And  he  had 
on  his  table  lettuce,  radishes  and  carrots — not  to  mention  parsley — fresh  from 
his  winter  garden.- 

Mrs.  T.  was  so  struck  by  the  spring-like  freshness  of  this  meal  that 
she  made  up  her  mind  immediately.    We  had  to  have  a  coldframe.    And  ever  since 
that  time  we've  extended  our  fresh  vegetable  season  well  through  the  v.'inter 
by  that  means.    W.R.3.  supervised  the  construction.    That's  how  v;e  first 
becaine  well  acquainted. 

We  built  the  coldframe  on  the  south  side  of  the  garage,  the  warmest 
spot  in  my  „ard.     It  consists  of  a  frajnework  of  planks »  about  12  inches  higher 
on  the  north,  or  back  side  next  to  the  garage,  than  in  the  front. 

I  always  keep  the  frame  banked  with    earth  on  the  outside,  for  protection. 
And  I  have  it  covered  with  6  standard  5x6  foot  hotbed  sash.     On  cold  nights 
I  cover  the  sash  with  a  special  hotbed  mat  made  of  felt  and  burlap.  During 
the  day,  of  course,  this  mat  is  rolled  up,  but  at  night  it  forms  a  complete 
blanket  for  the  frame,    W,R.B,  showed  me  how  to  hold  it  in  place  by  means  of 
loops  of  string  which  are  fastened  over  nails  driven  in  the  outside  of  the 
f  raiie , 

With  this  covering,  and  v/ith  the  protection  afforded  by  the  garage, 
I've  been  pretty  successful  in  growing  lettuce,  radishes  and  parsley  through- 
out the  Y/inter.    Beets  and  carrots  can  also  be  grovm  during  the  early  spring — 
long  before  it's  possible  to  plant  outdoors.     It  doesn't  take  much  space  to 
grow  enougli  of  any  of  these  crops  for  the  average  family.    And  as  to  labor — 
about  the  only  care  the  coldframe  needs  is  an  occasional  watering  of  plants 
and  opening  of  the  sash  for  ventilation  on  bright  days. 
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I  often  envy  folks  who  live  in  the  milder  sections  of  the  South. 
They  can  easily  grov/  not  only  fresh  vegetaoles  under  sash,  hut  flowers  as 
Well.     I  used  to  visit  a  friend  in  South  Carolina  who  had  a  sort  of  pit 
built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  his  house.     In  this  pit  his  wife  and 
daughter  grev/  a  great  variety  of  flowering  plants  during  the  winter.  It 
was  a  regular  fairy  ga,rden.    Then,  along  toward  spring,  the  pit  was  used 
for  starting  early  garden  plants.     And  for  growing  f lov;ers  which  were 
later  set  out. 

My  friend's  pit  was  constructed  of  "brick,  and  it  was  covered  with 
re;^lar  hotoed  sash.     Tlie  sash  were  hinged  at  the  top  and  provided  with 
cords  and  overhead  pullies  with  counter  vreights  so  that  the  sash  could 
easily  he-  raised,  when  necessary,  for  ventilation. 

C-etting  hack  hone  again,  one  of  the  first  warnings  W.H.H.  gave  me 
was  in  regard  to  preparation  of  soil  for  coldframes.     IWe  found  that's 
very  imxDortant,     There's  an  everpresent  tendency  for  plant  diseases  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  soil.    ?or  this  season  I  change  the  soil  every  year.  . 

Also...  v.hen  I  change  soil  I  always  give  the  fi-anev/ork  of  the  oed 
and  the  surro'onding  soil  a  good  soaking  with  a  solution  consisting  of  1 
pint  of  formaldehyde  in  aoout  15  gallons  of  water.     That's  acout  douhlo  the 
strength  usually  recoiunended  for  this  kind  of  disinfecting.     It's  a  good 
idea,  too,  to  sprinkle  the  suhsoil  in  the  hotton  of  the  hed  with  this 
solution  Deiore  new  soil  is  added. 

Nov.'  about .  preparing  the  soil.    W.R.3.'s  system,  which  I  harrowed, 
is  this.    ?irst,  I  make  a  compost  heap  early  in  the  suiimer.    By  fall  it 
has  rotted  and  is  ready  for  use.    As  I  -out  the  composted  soil  into  the 
frame  I  nix  it  with  about  an  enual  amount  of  good  garden  soil,  first  passing 
it  over  a  screen  to  remove  any  stones  or  large  luirps.     I  try  to  put  the  soil 
in  evenly.    And  then  I  water  it  in  order  to  sprout  any  weed  seeds  that  may 
he  present.    By  working  the  soil  over  a  tine  or  two  and  watering  it  frequent- 
ly you  can  get    rid  of  most  of  the  weeds  oefore  time  to  set  the  plants. 
Along  aoout  the  20th  of  August  or  the  1st  of  September  I  begin  sowing 
lettuce  seed  in  the  garden.     Just  a  little  at  a  time,  because  we  want  a 
succession  of  crops. 

W.R.B.  and  I  plant  both  head  lettvice  and  loose-leaf  lettuce.  Tlie 
special  or  V.'hite  Big  Boston  is  a  very  satisfactorv  variety  of  head  lettuce,- 
And  either  Grand  Rapids  or  Early  Curled  Simpson  are  good  loose-leaf 
varieties.     The  plants  are  rea.&y  for  setting  in  the  coldframe  about  4  weeks 
after  sowing  the  seed. 

The  plants  are  set  in  roV'^s  6  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  6  inches 
apart  in  the  rov/.     Tlien  before  the  heads  begin  to  crowd,  I  remove  every 
other  plant,  leaving  the  plants  standing  12  inches  apart  in  each  direction, 
which  is  the  minimum  distance  required  to  make  large  heads. 

Mrs,  T.  likes  the  smaller  and  undeveloped  heads.     So  by  planting  four 
times  the  nonber  of  plants  that  may  be  left  to  mature  full-size  heads,-  we 
get  greater  benefit  from  our  space.- 
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Tlien,,  there  are  the  radishes.     I  plant  them  in  rov/s  ahout  5  inches 
apart  and  thin  them  so  that  they  stand  about  2  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
We  use  the  little  Scarlet  G-looe  radish  us'ually.    And  sometimes  the  French 
Breakfast  variety.    Both  are  very  oxTiaiViental  when  served  on  the  tahle. 

In  the  case  of  parsley  I  start  a  few  xJlants  during  the  late  s"amir.er  and 
transplant  them  to  the  coldframe.     Or  as  sometimes  happens  we  have  a  row  of 
parsley  in  the  garden.     Then  we  lift  a  few  plants  and  reset  them  in  the 
cold  frame.    This  gives  Mrs.  T.  all  the  parsley  she  needs  for  garnishes  du-rin^ 
the  winter » 

Beets  usually  grov/  "best,  I've  found,  in  rows  10  or  12  inches  apart, 
with  the  plants  thinned  out  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart. 

Carrots  are  grown  in  much  the  same  way.    However,  it's  best  to  leave 
the  plants  standing  2  or  5  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rather  than  3  or  4  inches 
as  in  the  case  of  beets. 

•T.R.B.  also  grows  watercress  in  his  cold  frame.     I'd  always  thought 
that  you  needed  a  tank  of  water  to  grow  watercress.    But  IV.R.B.  simply 
goes  to  r.iarket  about  this  time  of  year  and  bu;^/-s  a  couple  of  bunches  of  the 
plant  just  as  it  is  offered  for  sale.     Then  he  stands  them  for  a  few  days 
in  a  shallo\v  dish  with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom.    When  the  plants  begin 
to  form  Y/hite  rootlets  he  plants  ther.  in  the  coldframe.    First,,  thougli, 
he  sprinkles  a  little  lime  over  the  soil.    Watercress  likes  an  alkaline  soil. 
Sometimes  he  adds  a  little  lime  to  the  water  for  that  reason.  Watercress, 
by  the  way,   should  be  kept  well  watered. 

How  about  insects?    I  HA'^/E  had  a  little  trouble  occasionally,  with 
the  plant  lice  that  work  on  the  under  side  of  leaves.    But  not  much.  Picking 
a  warm,  day  I  dust  the  plants  lightly  with  tv/o  percent  nicotine  dust,  close 
the  sash  for  a  short  time,  then  ventilate.    That  gets  rid  of  the  lice. 

Sunning  the  winter  garden  in  a  coldframe  really  isn't  much  trouble 
after  you  get  started.     And  I  thoroughly  enjoy  it.     It  gives  m.e  something  to 
do  during  a  slack  time  of  the  year  around  the  house.     Some  day,   so  Mrs.  T. 
says,  we're  going  to  build  a  small  greenhouse.     Then  we  can  grow  our  ovyti 
winter  supply  of  more  tender  crops  tha±  can't  be  grown  in  a  coldframe. 

>|c  >(c :^ 

Al']I-TOUI'TCS;£SI-jT ;    You've  been  listening  to  Neighbor  Thompson  tell  how  he  l^eeps 
his  table  supplied  with  fresh  lettuce,  radislies,  and  so  forth  throughout 
the  v/inter,.    By  planting  them  in  a  coldframe.     If  you  have  any  luestions  to 

ask  Mr.  Thompson  write  him  in  care  of  Station   or  at  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington. 


ITot  for  Publication 


Speakin-:;  Time:    9  Minutes. 

MI-IOITJCSL-OIHT;     Christmas  dinner  would  hardly  he  Christinas  dinner  without 
nuts.     So  ITeighhor  Thompson  is  going  to  crack  a  few  nuts  for  us  in  today's 
PRIiGR  10?.  T0Y3I  prograx.i.    A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  IJeighhor— 

and  plenty  of  nuts  to  crack. 

Tlie  sarae  to  you,  Sir — and  to  you,  Everyhody,  out  there  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  these  ether  waves. 

I  was  "brought  up  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  chestnuts,  olack 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  hazelnuts  and  beechnuts  were  plentiful. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  could  walk  I  learned  to  shun  the  chestnut  burs.  And 
raany's  the  time  I  have  gone  to  my  mother  to  have  the  chestnut  prickles 
picked  out  of  my  bare  feet. 

As  I  grew  older  I  learned  to  distinguish  not  only  the  different 
kinds  ox  nuts  but  also  the  best  varieties  of  these  different  kinds.  To 
know  the  favorite  trees.     To  watch  them  from  year  to  year.    And  to  gather 
their  nuts  for  winter  use. 

Many' s  the  time,  too,  that  I've  stained  my  fingers  hulling  black 
Walnuts.    Or  gone  on  long  journeys  to  the  lowlands  where  the  best  hickory 
nuts  and  filberts  or  hazelnuts  grew.     I  envied  the  squirrel  clLmbing  to  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  chestnut  tree  where  the  frosted  burs  with  their  full 
loads  of  rich  brovm  nuts  were  most  abundant. 

Chestnuts  and  shelloark  hickory  nuts  were  ray  favorites.    But,   I  su-p- 
pose,  if  I  had  been  a  boy  dovm  South,  I'd  have  been  partial  to  pecans.  And 
on  the  Pacific  coast  I'd  have  chosen  Persian  walnuts  and  almonds  for  my  winter 
store. 

IThat  I'm  particula.rly  interested  in  today  are  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities in  selecting  and  raising  native  nuts  for  home  use.    There  are 
literally  thousands  of  acres  of  good  lands  in  many  parts  of  the  coujitry 
which  are  not  suitable  for  growing  crops  but  v/hich  would  groM  good  nuts 
of  one  kind  or  another.     If    our  children  and  our  children's  children  are  to 
have  nuts  to  crack  on  Christmas  day,  this  generation  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing.   We'll  have  to  plant  nuts  and  give  some  attention  to  rearing  nut 
tree  s. 

Of  course,  growing  Persian  (or  English)  walnuts,  alm.onds  and  pecans 
is  now  a  commercial  ]pro-oosition.     Great  groves  or  orchards  are  ciiltivated 
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for  nut  production.     And  just  recently  we've  "begun  to  select,  propagate  •. 
and  cultivate  the  iDetter  varieties  of  olack  Walnuts. 

I  remember,  by  the  v/ay,  one  old  black  v/alnut  tree  that  ^tood  on  my 
old  ho-ue  farm.     It  bore  a  fine  crop  almost  every  year*     Its  nuts  v/ere  thinr- 
shelled  and  the  kernels  could  be  taken  out  in  halves*     Or  sometimes  without 
breakin.-^-  the:-";  at  all.  Just  like  those  of  the  Persian  walnut*    Yfhat  fun  v/o 
kids  had  on  winter  evenings  cracking  those  nuts  and  trj-'ing  to  see  who  could 
get  out  the  most  perfect  kernel. 

liere  and  there  over  the  country  you'll  find  black  v^alnut  trees  that 
produce  e:specially  fine  nuts.    V/e  now  have  several  v/ell-recognized  varieties 
that  are  being  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  to  reproduce  the  variety 
true  to  tirpe.     The  trouble  is  we  aren't  -planting  enough  black  walnuts. 
There's  a  double  advantage,  you  see,  in  growing  black  walnut  trees.  .  Tney 
not  oiily  supply  us  with  nuts  but  their  timber  is  extremely  valuable.    And  it 
will  be  in  great  demand  in  the  future. 

Some  fine  progress  has  been  made  in  cultivating  pecans.    T/e  needn't 
worry  much  about  pecans,  though,  because  the  industry  is  receiving  much- 
attention  in  the  South.    And  besides,  great  quantities  of  v/ild  pecans  are 
still  gathered  and  shipped  to  market. 

•  I'll  alwa^-s  remember  a  trip  I  took  through  the  Leon  river  section  of 
Texas.  Pecans  were  ripening.  And  boys  and  girls,  and  men  as  well,  were 
gathering  them  up  in  sacks  and  selling  them  to  dealers  who  made  up  ca^rloads 
for  market.  Some  of  those  great  native  pecan  trees  are  as  big  as  a  giant 
oak  and  during  a  season  bear  hundreds  of  pounds  of  nuts*  I  like  the  little 
wild  pecans.  Tliey  remind  me  of  the  little  shellbark  hickory  nuts  that  used 
to  grow  on  the  fara  when  I  was  a  boy. 

^?e  boys  used  to  think  of  .hazelnuts — filberts  they  call  them,  now — 
as  Wild  Dusnes  tnat  grew  along    J       and  m  valleys.    And  irom  whicn  we 
gathered  a  bushel  or  so  of  nuts  in  pods  to  spread  out  on  the  corn  crib 
roof  to  dry.    Sut  today  there  are  severa,l  varieties  of  cultivated  fil- 
berts.    They're  grown  now  mainly  in  the  llorthwest.    But  many  of  them  ca^i  be 
grown  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.     I  feel  sure  that  some  day  filberts 
will  be  cultivated  much  m.ore  universally  than  they  are  now. 

Sight  here  in  ray  com^minity  a  neighbor  of  mine  has  several  varieties 
of  filberts  growing  in  his  garden.    And  he  produces  all  that  he  can  use  and 
some  for  his  friends  besides.     They  aren't  the  little  hard-shelled  kind, 
either,  but  great,  large, beautiful  filberts  that  are  easy  to  crack  and  that 
contain  the  sweetest,  best  kernels  you  ever  tasted. 

Chestnuts  are  favorites  of  mine,  as  I  said.    Unfortunately  the 
chestnut  bark  disease  which  has  spread  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  killed  nearly  all  of  the  trees.     I've  been  watching  the  progress 
of  this  disease  for  several  years  as  I've  had  occasion  to  cross  the  coun- 
try.   And  I've  noticed  that  every  year  it  has  gone  farther  Virestward  over 
the  Allegheny  and  A^tpalachian  mountains,  taking  practically  every  chestnut 
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tree  in  its  path. 

^ori'nerlvj  on  autononile  trips  I'd  stop  along  the  national -highway 
and  fill  -'cj  pockets  with  chestn'\j''fei    B-at  those  days  are  gone  too.    Onlv  dead 
trees  reiviain,  or  stui?ips  v/here  chestnut  timber  has  "been  cut  to  save  it. 

There  is  hope,  tho'ogh.    plant  "breeders  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a.re  now  v/orking  on  varieties  of  chestnuts  imported  from  China  and 
other  foreign  countries  varieties  \7hich  seem  to  "be  immune  to  the  chest- 
nut disease.    Perhaps  we  may  a^ain  have  the  pleasure  of  opening,  a  chestnut 
"bur,     Ho\vever,  it'll  take  a  good  many  years  to  grow  fine  chestnut  trees  like 
many  of  those  killed  "by  the  "bark  disease. 

Of  course  chestnuts  still  are  produced  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.    And  v/e  ir^iport  some.     So  mother  can  still  get  them  for  the  Gliristmas 
tUrkey  dressing. 

Any^va-'-,  with  our  pecans,  our  Persian  v/alnuts,  almonds,  "black  walnuts, 
"butternuts,  hickory  nuts,  fiToerts  and  so  on  we  certainly  aren't  lacking  for 
nuts  to  crack  THIS  Christmas. 

Again,   I  wish  you  all  a  very,  very  merry  Christmas. 

AMT0UI'C3i,BrIT:  IText  week,  you  know,  the  PSIIvER  K)R  TOM  FARlffiRS  comes  on 
Nev/  Yea.r's  day.  And  ITeigh'oor  Thompson  is  planning  a  ITew  Year's  program. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask,  drop  him  a  line.    He'll  get 

mail,  yo~a  know,  either  at  Station   or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  Wasliington, 
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Spealcin-g;  girae ;  10  minutes. 

AI'TIJOUI'jCS". [SITT :    Nowadays  Mother  LTature  provides  fewer  and  fewer  nesting  places 
for  :irds.     Old  trees  are  cut  down  and  new  ones  spring  up  which  have  few  con- 
venient holes  in  them.    Our  friend,  ITeightor  Thompson,  "believes  that  it's  up 
to  "bird  lovers  to  help  out  "by  providing  artificial  homes  for  them.  'That's 

what  he's  going  to  talk  about  in  today's  PRIliER  JOH  TOM  FASiSHS  B'oilding 

3ird  Houses. 

*  *  Jje  *  Jfc  * 

The  story  of  "building  hones  for  birds  takes  us  "back  into  the  di::i  ages.... 
"back  to  the  "beginnings  of  our  own  history. 

Records  tell  us  that  men  have  always  "been  "c-ird-lovers.     Civilized  or 
tincivilized,  sophisticated  or  savage,  they  "nave  domesticated  "oirds  and  "built 
houses  for  them. 

Go  hack  thousands  of  years  to  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Even 
there  we  find  many  indications  of  primitive  care  of  cirds.     Men  trained  doves 
and  pi-eons  to  carry  messages,  and  necessa.rily  had  to  provide  nests  for  them. 

3irds  are  also  associated  with  ancient  religions.     Japanese  temples 

have  shelves  especially  for  swallows.  Tlie  Brahmans  of  India  "build  feeding 

towers  and  nesting  places.     Tnese  are  no  modern  irjiovations ,  they  must  date 

"back  to  the  early  "beginnings  of  these  religions. 

Fnen  ovx  own  forefathers  landed  in  ICew  Englaiid  they  found  Indians 
trimming  trees  and  hanging  up  gourds  for  purple  martins  to  nest  in.    And  other 
savage  tri"bes,  existing  today,  make  similar  provisions.    All  evidence  indicates 
that  the  history  of  the  nest-"box  idea  goes  "back  farther  than  written  records. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  we'd  expect  that  this  activity  on  "behalf 
of  "oirds  would  increase,  and  it  has.    More  and  more  people  build  hird  houses 
every  year,  and  we're  learning  a  lot  that  our  ancestors  pro'bahly  didn't  know. 
Forty-five  different  species  of  birds  have  now  "been  successfully  attracted  to 
artificial  homes.    And  they  include  some  of  the  most  popular  species  common 
in  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  friend  v/ith  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  who's 
interested  in  "birds.     His  name  is  ¥.  L.  McAtee,  and  he's  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  food  hahits  research  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     I  had  a 
letter  from  him  the  other  day,  telling  about  some  tests  he's  "been  supervising. 

The  government  started  some  experiments  v/ith  "bird  houses  four  yea,rs 

ago  to  find  out  to  what  extent  birds  are,  and  can  be,  attracted  to  these 

artificial  homes,  and  to  find  out  how  providing  bird  houses  and  other  protec- 
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tion  increases  the  total  "bird  population  in  a  given  area.  You  might  say  that 
the  idea  is  to  get  an  actual  tird' s-eye-view  of  oird  houses.  And  the  results 
and  fiirthsr  evidence  that  "birds  DO  appreciate  our  efforts. 

Ihe  first  year  of  the  experiment  the  government's  oird  men  co'onted 
seven  broods  of  young  birds  to  the  acre.     The  second  year  there  were  15  broods, 
the  third  year  18,  and  this  year  there  v/ere  25.     These  figures  include  only 
the  birds  using  the  bird  houses  and  not  those  nesting  in  trees  and  shr'cibs  on 
the  scb'.ie  area.     You  can  get  evidence  of  this  kind  fron  alf'nost  any  bird- lover 
who  has  tried  bird  attraction  methods  for  any  length  of  time. 

■  l*ow,  let's  look  at  another  side  of  the  question.     There  are  two  good 
reasons  v/hy  people  provide  hones  for  birds;  first,  because  of  natural  affection 
for  then,  and  second,  for  economic  reasons.     As  everybody  knows,  birds  are  one 
of  our  main  allies  in  controlling  injurious  insect  pests. 

It's  been  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  nesting  places  provided  by 
ITature  is  steadily  decreasing.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  lack  of 
natural  hones  approaches  an  acute  stage.    And  in  others  the  shortage  would  be 
acute  if  it  vvere  not  for  the  help  from  human  hands.    TThenever  I  hear  anybody 
complain  that  soiae  of  our  favorite  birds  are  disappearing  I  always  point  out 
that  it  m.ay  be  our  own  fault  in  not  providing  nesting  places  for  them. 

Of  course,  the  larger  the  number  of  birds  the  greater  the  drain  upon 
their  food  supply.     If  this  food  supply  consists  chiefly  of  injurious  insects, 
man  profits.     If  it  consists  largely  of  cultivated  products,  he  suffers.  All 
things  considered,  however,  most  experts  agree  that  it's  better  to  have  more 
birds.    'Zie  injurious  kinds  of  birds  caji  be  controlled  or  suppressed,  but  the 
useful  kinds,  if  not  already  present  in  time  of  need,  can  not  be  hastilj'-  sum- 
moned. 

I  know  one  farmer,  in  particular,  who  had  a  convincing  experience  of  thi 
sort.     Som-e  years  ago  he  lost  three  whole  rows  of  corn  40  rods  long.     The  corn- 
grew  next  to  a  fence-row  heavily  sodded  v/ith  bluegrass  and  swarming  with  grass- 
hoppers.   ?or  the  sake  of  experiment  he  put  up  21  bird  houses,  placed  2  rods 
apart,  all  along  the  fence  on  the  40  rods.    He  and  his  boys  made  the  houses 
during  the  winter  out  of  dry-goods  boxes.     Thirteen  of  the  21  houses  were  in- 
habited during  the  following  summer  -  6  by  wrens,  4  by  bluebirds,  and  3  by 
colonies  of  purple  martins.     The  birds  had  a  rich  living  that  summer,  feasting 
on  grasshopi^ers.    ¥nen  fall  came  my  friend  gathered  23  bushels  of  corn  from 
the  three  I'ows  that  grew  next  to  the  fence,  the  same  three  rows  that  had  pro- 
duced no  corn  at  all  the  year  before. 

You  na^-  have  read  about  an  experiment  over  in  Germany.    Bird  attraction 
methods  of  every  kind  were  practiced  on  a  large  co^ontry  estate.    Among  other 
things  more  than  2,000  nest  boxes  were  furnished,  and  90  per  cent  of  them  were 
occupied.     Then  came  an  outbrealc  of  the  oak  leaf-roller.    Other  v/oods  in  the 
region  were  entirely  stripioed  of  leaves,  but  this  estate  stood  out  as  a  green 
oasis.     The  birds  kept  the  insects  from  making  any  headway.     This  exaj.iple  led 
city  and  provincial  governments  of  Germanj^  to  make  provisions  for  supplying 
nest  boxes. 
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As  to  ouildinfi  bird  houses,  it^s  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  sii:.iplest 
constraction  is  the  best..  Vty  friend,  Mr.  McAtoe,  has  fourid  that  "birds  seem  to 
prefer  the  simpler  hoUBes..  And,  of  coiirse,  they're  much  easier  to  nake. 

Another  inrportant  point  is  to  "build  houses  of  fairly  heavy  material* 
Seven-ei ■-hths-inch  wood  is  about  right.     Ihat  aids  in  keeping  them  from 
getting  too  hot  inside. 

The  chief  requirements  of  a  good  "bird-house  are  that  it  "be  durable, 
rain-proof,  cool,  and  easy  to  clean.    And  cleaning  brings  up  the  question  of 
height.    Houses  should  be  at  such  a  height  that  they  can  be  inspected  and 
cleaned  without  troiible.    Mr.  McAtee  advises  cleaning  after  every  brood,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  once  a  year. 

?Iis  letter  gave  me  one  other  pointer  -  one  that  I  didn't  know  about. 
Don't  put  the  bird-house  in  comT)lete  shade.    Birds  prefer  some  sunlight,  and 
they'll  usually  choose  a  box  in  the  full  sunlight  rather  than  take  one  com- 
pletely shaded. 

If  you're  interested  in  the  details  of  building  bird-houses,  write  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  14&6-F,  entitled  "Homes  for  Birds."    It  gives  cor.tplete 
information, 

jjC  sfc  S(f  3f(  ))C  Sfc  sjc  3^- 

AIIMOUITCSi-iSNg :    That  concludes  today's  PRirJS  FOR  TOVJxT  FAKaERS  program. 

If  you  want  that  bulletin  write  to  ITeighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station  ^or 

at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  n-umber,  again,  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456-F,  "Homes  for  Birds." 
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AiTl"0U!IC5I£aiS' ;      All  ready  now  foi-  another  reading  out  of  ?fcli 
Thorrpson  is  liere  for  his  weekly  cliat  with  town  farmers.    He's  chosen  as  his 
subject  today  "Care  of  Canaries,"  with  a  fev/  pointers  also  on  other  minor 
household  pets,  such  aa  parrots,  peafowl  and  white  rats....  ileighlDor 
Thompson. 
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Canaries — parrots — ^peafowl — white  rats.    That's  quite  an  assortment 
to  "bring  together  in  one  group. 

But,  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  a  pretty  well  halaiiced  quartet,  at 

that.    The  canary  for  song,  the  peafowl  for  "beauty,  the  re, rrot  for  sha>l  we 

say  conversation?         the  white  rat  for  amusement,  and  for  the  children. 

CoL-,ld  anyone  ask  more  of  fo-or  pets?    Song,  "beauty,  conversation, 
amusement.    There  are  all  the  ingredients  right  here  for  our  uo-to-date 
talking  pict-ores,  iiicluding  a  theme  song. 

Well,  that  may  "be  a  little  far-fetched.    But,   in  any  event,  very  few 
of  us  will  ever  liave  all  four  of  these  pets.    Very  few  people,  in  fact,  keep 
peafowl  at  all  nowadays.    Peafowl —  or  peacocks,  as  they're  sometii-nes  called — 
really  require  large  estates  as  "backgrounds  for  their  "brilliant  "beauty.  li^ien 
they  are  kept  it  is  mainly  for  ornament. 

ProToaoly  not  a  great  number  of  peoT)le  keep  white  rats  as  pets, 
either,  "but  the  number  is  growing.    And  white  rats  do  make  very  satisfactory 
pets,  especially  for  children.     It's  too  bad  tliat  they  have  to  be  called  rats, 
because  they  really  have  little  in  comjnon  v;ith  their  pestiferous  cousins. 

As  for  canaries  and  parrots,  everybody  is  well  acquainted  v:ith  them. 
Of  all  birds  kept  for  household  pets  the  canary  is  -uridoubtedly  the  best 
knovm.     Its  pleasing  songs  and  interesting  habits  have  made  it  a  universal 

favorite.    And  parrots  people  have  been  teaching  them  to  talk  for  such 

a  long  time  that  history  doesn't  record  when  the  first  one  said  "Polly  waiits 
a  cracker .  " 


You  might  be  interested  to  loiow  that  from  1S05  to  1915 — the  10 
5^ears  preceding  the  war —  3-1/4  million  canaries  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.    And  during  the  past  two  years  they  have  been  coming  in  at  an 
average  rate  of  1,000  a  day.    Right  now  the  rate  is  probably  much  higher,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Claristmas  trade. 
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Most  of  our  American  su;:>ply,  you  know,  cdmes  from  Germany  and 
England. 

In  this  co-mtry  canaries  are  kept  mainly  for  their  sweet  song.  A:id 
you  might  be  interested  in  knowingj  if  you  don't  already,  that  your  canary 
is  a  TEAI1T3D  singer.     Its  voice  has  heen  c-uJ.t ivated. 

First  of  all,  the  ide^  in  rearing  song  canaries  is  to  produce  males 
'^'ith  clear,  softj  pleasing  songs  with  long  rolls  or  trills.    XTneh  the 
young  "birds  are  fledged  they  are  put  into  rooms  with  those  males  that  are 
noted  for  their  soft,  sweet  songs.    Here  the  ycongsters  get  their  voca^l 
lessons.    And  they  soon  learn  to  imitate  their  elders. 

Of  course,  keepers  have  to  watch  them  closely.     If  any  heginner 
develops  a  harsh  voice  he  is-  at  once  taicen  out  and  expelled  from  school.  The 
other  young  'oirds,  j''ou  see,  m.ight  try  to  imitate  hLm  too. 

Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  older  male  hirds,  a  meclianical  device 
knosn  as  a  hird  organ,  is  used  to  train  the  young  canaries.     Later  on,  as  you 
know,  some  folks  like  to  teach  canaries  some  simple  strain  or  air.  A'bout 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  repeat  the  air  often  enou^ — whistling  it  or 
playing  it  on  some  instr-om.ent . 

There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  about  canaries — their 
historjr,  for  instance.    But  I  started  out  to  talk  about  taking  care  of  them. 

First,  we  may  as  well  take  up  canar^"-  troubles  and  get  that  subject 
off  0"ar  minds.    Llost  of  the  common  troubles  with  canaries  in  captivity  are 
due  to  inproper  diet.    They're  either  fed  too  much  in  quant itj^  or  given  too 
much  soft  food. 

Canaries,  you  know,  CAIT  live  in  perfect  health  on  liard  seeds  alone. 
And  variations^,  from  the  hard-seed  diet  should  preferably  be  in  the  green 
foods,  such  as  sprouted  canary  seed,  sprouted  oats,  lettuce  and  so  forth. 
In  any  event,  feeding  custards,  bread  and  milk,  and  similar  soft  foods  is 
generally  not  advisable. 

Another  com^ion  ca-ose  of  trouble  is  exposure  of  the  birds  to  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature.    They  must  be  kept  out  of  drafts.    So  don't  place  the 
canary  cage  very  close  to  a  ivindow  unless  all  the  chinks  are  stuffed.  And 
if  the  room  cools  off  considerably  at  night  it's  best  to  keep  the  cage 
covered,  preferably  with  a  woolen  cloth. 

How  just  a  ^"ord  aloout  canary  cages.    First,  a  sq-oare  cage  is  better 
than  a  ro^ond  one,  because  it  gives  the  birds  more  room  to  exercise.    As  to 
size,  a  cage  for  one  bird  sho-old  not  be  smaller  than  9i  inches  long,  6^ 
inches  vvide,  and  9  inches  high,  and  a  larger  size  is  better.  Other 
essentials  are  that  cages  be  made  of  y,ire  and  that  they  have  containers  for 
food  and  water,  and,  of  course,  perches.    Three  perches  are  enoiigh  for  a 
small  cage.    And  they  should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  canary  won't 
strike  its  head  or  wings  while  flying  or  hopping  from  one  to  another. 
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Returning  to  the  subject  of  troubles  again,  another  thing  that  will 
quickly  cause  them  is  an  ujiclean  cage.  ,  Canaries  are  susceptible  to 
certain  diseases  and  disease  germs  thrive  in  unsanitary  conditions.    As  a 
precautionary  measure,   if  for  no  other  reason,  give  the  hirds  a  fresh  supply 
of  clean  water  every  day —  v/ash  "both  water  and  food  containers  regularly  and 

thoroughly  wash  the  removable  cage  bottom  in  hot  water  noYi  and  then. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  cage  with  several  thicknesses  of 
paper,  or  with  the  heavy  aand-paper  that  bird-supply  houses  carry.  But 
whether  the  bottom  of  the  cage  is  a  sand  tray  or  sandpaper,  see  that  it's 
clean  and  fresh. 

And,  by  the  way,  don't  neglect  to  supply  bath  water  every  day. 
Canaries  have  the  excellent  habit  of  bathing  daily.    Either  put  a  dish  of 
water  into  the  cage,  or  remove  the  sliding  bottom  and  place  the  cage  over  a 
small  dish  containing  water. 

ITlien  canaries  are  molting,  you  might  add  a  bit  of  linseed  to  their 
food,  but  be  careful  with  linseed  for  it's  harmful  when  you  feed  too  much. 
Once  in  a  while,  too,  the  canary  will  want  some  animal  food.     G-ive  it  a  bit 
of  raw  steak. 

If  your  birds  don't  seem  to  be  doing  well,  crack  open  a  few  of  the 
seeds  you're  feeding,  to  make  sure  tliat  you're  not  supplying  hulls  only, 
and  if  they  should  stop  singing  from  the  effects  of  over-feeding,  better 
give  them  some  of  the  stimulating  feeds  known  as  song-restorers, 

ITow,  I  can't  take  up  any  more  radio  time  talking  about  canaries. 
Anyway,  you  can  find  the  answer  to  almost  any  question  you'd  v/ant  to  ask  in 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin,  from  which,  incidentally,  I  got  W 
information.     It's  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1327-]ff,  entitled  "Canaries,  Their 
Care  and  Management . "      Among  other  subjects  this  bulletin  takes  up  the 
interesting  questions  of  color  feeding,  and  breeding,  and  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  aviaries  none  of  v/hich  I've  had  time  even  to  touch  on  today. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  issued  mimeographed  leaflets 
on  the  care  of  parrots  and  peafowl  and  of  white  rats.     If  you're  interested 
write  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  D.C,  for  the  leaf  let "Hints  on  the 
Care  of  Parrots,"  or  the  leaflet,   "Hints  on  the  Care  of  Peafowl,"  or  "Hints 
on  the  Care  of  Fnite  Mice  and  Rats." 

Parrots,  you  know,  are  warm-weather  birds.     It's  best  to  buy  them  in 
warm  weather  and  then  keep  them  warm  the  year  around.    As  in  the  case  of 
canaries,  troubles  are  apt  to  develop  unless  drafts  are  excluded  and  unless 
temperature  changes  are  small  and  gradual. 

Remember  this — ^parrots  have  to  exercise  their  bills,  and  they  seem 
to  need  some  wood  fiber  in  their  systems.     So  be  sure  to  surely  a  caged  parrot 
with  a  block  of  soft  wood  or  partly  decayed  liardwood,  or  preferably  branches 
with  the  bark  on. 

Plenty  of  grit  is  also  necessary.    Coarse,  sharp  sand  is  good.  It's 
well  to  keep  a  mixture  of  sand,  coarse  salt,  charcoal,  and  broken  oyster 
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shells  before  ;parrots  at  all  tines, 

^'eafowl  don't  req-^ire  much  attention.     In  fact,  thev  seem  to  do 
well  T/7hen  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  resoairces.     It  is  a  good  idea, 
though,  to  give  them  some  scratch  feed  in  addition  to  vaiat  they  can  pick 
up  for  themselves. 

ITow,  as  to  \7hite  rats,  they're  like  most  other  house  pets.    The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  their  surroundings  clean,  to  keep  them  in  a  fairly  '.varm 
room,  and  to  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  V7ater  and  food. 

An  interesting  thing  ahout  the  -jhite  rat  is  th^t  it  needs  the  same 
foods  that  h-ijman  "beings  need,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions.  That's 
v/hy  it  is  used  so  extensively  in  nutrition  experiments. 

White  rats  '.vill  do  '.veil  on  bread  moistened  -.vith  milk.    Just  moisten 
the  bread —  don't  make  it  a  soggy,  disagreeable  mass. 

In  addition  they  may  be  fed  some  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
spinach,  cabbage,  beets,  a-nd  green  beans, 

Finally,  a  little  meat,  either  fresh  or  cooked,  may  be  fed.. 

And  one  thing  that's  very  important         remove  the  stale  food  every 

day.     Don't  leave  any  dried-up  food  in  the  cage. 


AtnTOUlTCSMEMT ;    neighbor  Thoimpson  has  Just  given  us  some  pointers  on  the  care 
of  fo"ar  household  pets — canaries,  parrots,  peafovl,  and  v.hite  rats,-  He 
mentioned  fo-ur  publications  of  the  Dem rtment  of  Agriculture:  Farmers' 
Bulletin  llo.  1327-1',   "Canaries,  Their  Care  and  Management ,  "    and  three 
leaflets,   "Hints  on  the  Care  of  Parrots,"    "Hints  on  the  Care  of  Peafo\7l," 
and  '-'Hints  on  the  Care  of  White  Mice  and  Rats."    You  can  get  copies  of  these 

publications  by  writing  to  ITeighbor  Thompson  at  Station   or  to  the 

Separtment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


